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would not have assumed that Spinoza might be overthrown by a theory of 
' universals ' which will not bear examination. I shall only add, that when 
Professor Fullerton repeats his old objection to Spinoza's " causa sui," on the 
ground that " the word cause implies a relation between two things," I can 
only repeat that "the word cause " is not used in this sense by Spinoza, but 
in the sense of an adequate or ultimate explanation of all reality, and that 
the conception of a self-caused reality, however inadequate it may be, at 
least helps to lift us above the finite category of cause to a higher point of 
view. John Watson. 

Logic Inductive and Deductive. By William Minto, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1894. — pp. xii, 373. 

This posthumous book is precisely what it pretends to be, an excellent 
university extension manual. It is well written, interesting, and calculated 
to awaken curiosity about its subject in minds entirely fresh to the study. 
But it is not a formal treatise, and does not dispense with the use of one, 
and for the purposes of a college text-book in this country the absence of 
examples, of an index, and of a clear statement of the relations of Logic and 
Psychology, is likely to present formidable obstacles. 

The preface tells us that two things have been aimed at. The first is to 
treat the study of logic historically, i.e., with reference to the practical aims 
of logic and the environment in which the various logical doctrines were 
first propounded. The second is to increase the power of logic as a prac- 
tical discipline by means of the first. Such a method of treatment has, of 
course, many advantages, among which not the least is that it enables the 
author to evade many difficulties by explaining how they have arisen, and how 
a doctrine, intended to answer one need, has been unhistorically extended 
to apply to a different problem. But after several repetitions of such apolo- 
gies it is hard to refrain from asking: What after all is the scientific value 
of that doctrine new f And generally it is by no means easy to disentangle 
Minto's answer to this question. On the whole, therefore, I am disposed 
to think that, unless the question of validity is clearly distinguished from 
that of origin, the historical treatment of logical problems is likely to prove 
rather an interesting tribute to the growing fascination of the historical 
method than an aid to the student of the science. 

In deductive logic the most important contribution to the theory of his 
subject Minto proffers, is his proposal to recognize formally the inferences 
naturally suggested by a statement, but hitherto regarded as extra-logical. 
Every affirmation about anything is an implicit negation about something 
else, and that is practically recognized in ordinary life. Why not recog- 
nize, then, this ' counter-implication ' of propositions ? Minto proposes to 
do so in a new law of thought entitled that of " Homogeneous Counter- 
relativity," which asserts that " every positive in thought has a contraposi- 
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tive, and the positive and contrapositive are of the same kind." Now, in 
the first place, this formula requires a corresponding statement about a 
' negative in thought.' And not only is it incomplete, but it suffers from 
extreme vagueness. Does ' a contrapositive ' mean only one ? That, evi- 
dently, would be wrong ; for at different times the ' counter-implications : 
may vary. Or is it intended to assert that on any given occasion there is 
only one ' counter-implication ' ? That again is false. To take, e.g., the 
proposition " this snark does not scratch " ; it will suggest various implica- 
tions to various people. A student of Lewis Carroll will at once infer — 
" then it is one that ' has whiskers and bites ' " ; a prosaic zoologist — " non- 
sense, there are no snarks"; an old lady — "presumably it has no claws"; 
a dog — "presumably it has no fleas," and so forth, theoretically, if not 
practically, ad infinitum. Now it might be claimed on behalf of Minto's 
view that the ' counter-implication ' is determinedby the speaker's actual mean- 
ing. But Logic supplies no means for deciding this, and the ambiguity may 
have been intentional. It is this state of the facts which the ordinary logical 
doctrine recognizes when it regards not-A as including everything else in 
the world but A. In any given case not-A may be limited to a single 
alternative. But what that is, will depend on the context of the proposition, 
and will, therefore, be as extra-logical as a wink, a gesture, or an intonation. 
And, as everything in the world is more or less connected with everything 
else, the number of ' counter-implications ' is theoretically unlimited. And 
as, moreover, there is no more frequent source of error than a hasty jump- 
ing at conclusions we suppose to be implied, the traditional doctrine may 
claim to have also greater practical value as a corrective of this tendency. 

With respect to inductive logic, or the methodology of the sciences, Minto 
considers that Mill was mistaken in trying to connect it so closely with the 
old logic, and that it is better to treat it as concerned simply with the proper 
observation of the facts of experience and the correct inference from the 
observed to the unobserved. Hence the three chief stages in induction will 
be (1) the ascertainment of simple facts in their order, (2) the methods of 
observation, and (3) the method of explanation, i.e., theories and their 
proof. The suggestion seems a good one, though it would, perhaps, re- 
quire completion by a third part of logic in a methodology of knowledge in 
general or epistemology. F. C. S. S. 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic. Von Friedrich Ueber- 
weg. Erster Theil. Das Alterthum. Achte, mit einem Philosophen- 
und Litteratoren-Register versehene Auflage, bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Dr. Max Heinze, ordentl. Professor der Philosophic an der Uni- 
versitat zu Leipzig. Berlin, Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn, 1894. — 
pp. ix, 390. 

This eighth edition of Professor Heinze's widely and favorably known 
work reports the latest advances in this period of the history of Philoso- 



